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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
MARCH, 1867. 



On Strikes and CoMBiNATtoifS, with Eepeeekce to Wages and 
the Conditions of Labotje. By Jacob Walet, M.A. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, December, 1866.] 



In undertaking to read to this Society a paper on strikes and 
combinations, with reference to wages and the conditions of labour, 
I cannot lay claim to special advantages entitling me to treat this 
subject with anything like authority. I am not an employer, nor 
familiar or in habitual communication either with employers or 
workmen. The observations I shall have to make are suggested by 
publications which are equally accessible to everybody. My object 
will be to catcli some of the salient points in the recent literature 
on this subject, to endeavour by this means to seize and present the 
question in its most modern aspect, and insist on those considera- 
tions which for the present are the most momentous, and which 
should be the most steadily borne in mind in speculating as to the 
future. 

II. 

For practical purposes the studies of the inquirer on this 
subject may commence with the repeal of the combination laws, 
effected under the auspices of the late Mr. Joseph Hume, in the year 
1824. The 5th of G-eorge IV, cap. 95, by which the combination 
laws were repealed, was itself repealed, but in substance re-enacted, 
with some variations, by the 6th of George IV, cap. 129. By the 
last-mentioned Act all the statutes against combinations of workmen 
were repealed. The attempt by violence, threats, or intimidation, 
or by molesting or obstructing another, to compel a workman to 
quit his employment or prevent him from accepting employment ; 
to force any person to join any association, or to pay any fine for 
not belonging to the association, or not complying with its rules ; or 
to force a manufacturer or other person in business to make any 
alteration in the mode of carrying on his business, or to limit the 
number of his apprentices or journeymen, was made punishable by 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding 
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three months. But meetings of workmen for fixing the rate of 
wages or hours of labour applicable to their own work, and also 
meetings of masters for fixing the rate of wages to be paid or the 
hours of labour to be required by them, are legalised. The meetings 
of workmen expressly protected by this Act were those only which 
sought to fix their own wages or hours of labour ; but by the 22nd 
of Victoria, cap. 34, no one (whether in actual employment or not) 
entering into any agreement with workmen or others for the 
purpose of fixing the rate of wages or hours of labour, or 
endeavouring, without threats or intimidation, to persuade others 
to cease or abstain from working, in order to obtain the agreed rate 
of wages or hours of labour, is for that reason to come under the 
operation of the penal clauses of the former Act, or to be subject to 
prosecution for conspiracy. 

III. 

It may be worth while also adverting to the progress of legis- 
lation in France as to combinations among workmen. Combinations, 
both among employers and workmen, were rendered penal by a law 
of the 22nd Germinal, An XI (12th April, 1803), which was 
transferred, with some alteration, to the penal code. It forbade 
combinations among employers tending to compel unjustly and 
improperly a lowering of wages under pain of imprisonment of 
from six days to one month, and a fine from 200 to 3,000 frs. 
Combinations of workmen for the purpose of simultaneous stoppage 
of work, of preventing work in a manufactory, hindering any from 
going to work or from remaining after certain hours, or in general 
for the purpose of suspending, hindering, or raising the price of 
labour, were punishable by imprisonment of from one to three 
weeks, the instigators being punishable by imprisonment of from 
two to five years. These laws have been repealed by the law of 
25th May, 1864, which permits combinations among workmen for 
raising wages when carried on without violence or intimidation. 
As, however, unauthorised meetings of above twenty persons are 
unlawful in France, the power of combination is evidently in 
practice much impeded by the restriction on the right of meeting. 

IV. 

For the study of recent strikes and the investigation of the 
principles applicable to the subject, there exists a considerable 
quantity of available material. A committee of the House of Com- 
mons sat in the year 1838 to inquire into the operation of Mr. 
Hume's Act repealing the combination laws. The substance of the 
report of this committee and the evidence taken before it (which 
•were on the whole favourable to the policy of repealing the Com- 
binaiioQ Acts) is abstracted in a paper forming part of the Beporf; of 
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the Committee on Trades Societies, presented at the fourth annual 
meeting of the Social Science Association, held at Glasgow in the 
year 1860. 

The great strikes of the amalgamated engineers in 1851 and of 
the Preston operatives in 1853, besides giving rise to a large amount 
of newspaper discussion, are recorded in a more durable form in the 
evidence taken before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat in the year 1856 to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing equitable courts of conciliation for the adjustment of diifer- 
ences between masters and operatives, and in the appendix to their 
report ; and more fully in papers forming part of the report pre- 
sented to the Social Science Association in 1860, and already referred 
to. The Preston strike led to a conference on strikes and lock-outs, 
which was held at the house of the Society of Arts, by invitation from 
that society, on the 30th of January, 1854, under the presidency of 
Lord Ebury, then Lord Eobert Grosvenor. The proceedings at this 
conference are reported in a supplement to the Society's Journal 
of 3rd February, 1854. The propositions into which the subject 
was divided for the purpose of discussion were well-chosen and 
suggestive, but the discussion itself was not of a very instructive 
character. In the same year, 1854, was published the able essay of 
Mr. Morrison on the relations between capital and labour, which 
contains a chapter on combinations and strikes. In this work, 
and yet more in an article in the " Edinburgh Eeview " for July, 
1854, the rigid economical doctrine condemning strikes without 
condition or qualification is strenuously maintained. The strike of 
the building trade in London, in the years 1859 and 1860, wiU be 
in general recollection. A narrative of this strike is to be found in 
the report made to the Social Science Association in 1860, to which 
reference has already been made. This report, coming from men 
of ability, honesty, and diligence, may be thought to be somewhat 
coloured, however unintentionally, by a prepossession in favour of the 
cause of the workmen ; stiU it appears to me to contain on the whole 
the fullest and most valuable, as well as the most interesting, materials 
for the study of the subject of strikes and combinations. It brings 
strongly forward the close connexion and reciprocal influence of 
strikes and trades unions, a matter which may be said to be daily 
acquiring fresh importance. The Transactions of the Social Science 
Association for 1860 contain a paper by Mr. Edmond Potter, in 
which the tendencies of trades unions are vigorously assailed. In the 
same year, 1860, another Parliamentary committee sat on the subject 
of courts of conciliation, and made its report, in the appendix to 
which will be found a bill proposed to be. enacted by Parliament. 
The year 1861 brought with it a partial renewal of the building 
strikes, a nairative of which was contributed by Mr. Erederic Harrison 
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to tlie volume of " Social Science Transactions " for 1862, which 
also contains an interesting paper by Mr. Ludlow on the investiga- 
tion of trade diiFerences, and the relative credit due to the testimony 
of the employer and the employed, and by Mr. Godfrey Lushington 
on the subject of apprenticeship. Dr. "Watts' paper on strikes, read 
at the British Association in 1861, and bis " History of a Mistake, 
" being a tale of the Colne Strike in 1860-61," which are now 
reprinted in a small pamphlet, contain a vigorous argument 
addressed to the practical understanding against the impolicy of 
strikes. The history of the most recent strikes must, as far as I 
am aware, be sought in the newspapers of the day ; but, as contri- 
butions to the philosophy of the subject, I must mention Professor 
Pawcett's " Economic Position of the British Labourer," published 
in the autumn of 1865, where there is a chapter on trades unions 
and strikes, which, without departing from the strict principles of 
pohtical economy, admits that there are circumstances in which 
strikes may be defensible, and even necessary, and the powerful 
article of Mr. Frederic Harrison in the " Fortnightly Review " for 
November, 1865, " On the Good and Evil of Trades Unionism," in 
which, with "thoughts that breathe and words that burn," the 
matter is argued from the workmen's point of view. I should also 
notice the article by the same author in the " Fortnightly Eeview " 
for May, 1865, on the iron masters' trade union, which contains a 
powerful argument against lock-outs, and especially against the 
reasoning which would place them on a parity with strikes ; and an 
article iu the " Fortnightly Eeview " for August, 1865, by Mr. 
Hopper, which, under the title of "An Iron Master's View of 
" Strikes," takes a much less favourable view of their motives and 
issues. The author gives a brief summary of the history of the 
principal strikes since 1824, and adopts the conclusion that " never 
" in any case has an extensive strike resulted in the advance of 
" wages." There is, no doubt, very much in print upon this subject 
with which I am unacquainted ; but I have indicated the principal 
sources from which my own knowledge is derived, and which have 
been resorted to for the purpose of the following observations. 

Y. 

I propose, first, to consider the question whether strikes are in 
any cases economically justifiable ; secondly, to review the circum- 
stances of some recent strikes, and the inferences which they autho- 
rise ; thirdly, to make some observations on the remedial measures 
which have been suggested for obviating or diminishing the fre- 
quency of strikes ; lastly, to add a few general observations. 

The question whether a strike is in any case economically justi- 
fiable must, of course, be answered in the negative, if it is considered 
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that, in the nature of things and under the operation of irreversible 
economic laws, the labourer is incapable of obtaining, by means of a 
strike, any important advantage, or, at all events, any advantage 
which cannot more readily and beneficially be obtained by less 
violent means. On this question, whether a strike in any branch of 
industry can in any case be productive of solid and permanent 
benefit to the workmen in that branch, or to any considerable 
number of them, the greatest possible differences of opinion have 
prevailed and still prevail. 

frequently we find it asserted that strikes must inevitably fail ; 
that, as attempts to set aside the great law of supply and demand, or 
to oppose the irresistible force of the employer, they must neces- 
sarily be defeated. Thus, Lord Cran worth, in the letter addressed to 
the late Lord Ashburton, in 1852, in which he declined to arbitrate 
between the amalgamated engineers and their employers, expressed 
himself as follows : " The misfortune is that, in the game (so to say) 
" of combination, the workmen always eventually fail." I have 
already quoted the assertion of Mr. Hopper in the " Fortnightly 
" Eeview " that, " never in any case has an extensive strike resulted 
" in the advance of wages ;" and this is the view which we are most 
accustomed to see taken in the newspapers. On the other hand, the 
report made in 1860 to the Social Science Association (to which I 
have several times referred), states that " the committee have not 
" found that the constant assertion that strikes are scarcely ever 
" successful is at all borne out by experience ;" and Mr. Harrison, 
in his article in the " Fortnightly Beview " for November, 1865, 
collects from the same volume a number of examples of successful 
strikes. 

VI. 

In investigating the principles applicable to this subject, it must, 
of course, be steadily borne in mind that the capital employed in a 
particular trade, or rather so much of it as goes to the payment 
of wages, is the fund to be divided among the workmen, and that the 
proportion of this capital to the number of workmen in the trade 
must determine the rate of wages in that trade; that capital is 
naturally attracted to a prosperous and repelled from a declining 
trade, and hence that the interest of the workmen is ultimately 
bound up with that of the trade to which be belongs. Capital and 
labour when at variance may, indeed, remind us of the fable of the 
serpent with two heads springing from one stem, of which each is 
engaged in perpetual conflict with the other; but, as they have 
a common principle of sensation, each feels every wound that it 
inflicts. But, though the workman in every trade has manifestly a 
common interest with the capitalist in augmenting its productiveness 
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and protecting it from injury, above all in sustaining its efficiency so 
as to keep ahead of the foreign competitor, this is far from con- 
cluding the question. In a declining trade, such as was for many 
years carried on by the Spitalfields weayers, a strike, by augmenting 
the disadvantages of the trade, may be an important step on the 
road to ruin, and, instead of raising wages, may accelerate and 
aggravate their fall. But there are other branches of industry, the 
conditions of which are widely different. Thus, there are some 
trades which could not possibly be transferred to a foreign soU, but 
must be carried on upon the spot. In the report of the Social Science 
Association, to which I have already so often referred, the building 
trades are mentioned as an example of this class. Notwithstanding 
the great strikes in the London building trades in the years 1859, 
1860, and 1861, and the increased prices at which building contracts 
have been executed, everywhere one sees evidence of prodigious 
activity in these trades. Again, we are accustomed to hear it stated 
that coal and iron are the two commodities on which an export duty 
might safely be imposed, because of these commodities we have 
practically a monopoly. It is said that the iron trade has doubled 
itself ten times within the last forty years, with an annual rate 
of increase of 20 or 30 per cent. The whole country has been 
startled at the warning voice that called attention to the rapid 
increase in the consumption of our coal, and bade us moderate this 
lavish expenditure of our industrial resources. Those two great 
industries of iron and coal have been of late years torn and 
distracted with strikes, more almost than any others, but this has not 
prevented their prodigious expansion. The strikes in the Potteries 
have not hindered a great increase and great improvement in 
ceramic production. The cotton industry itself— though, of course, 
rudely disturbed by the American civil war — has thriven and grown 
in spite of repeated strikes. 

VII. 

In these great branches of industry in which, through the 
fluctuations of good and bad years, there is a continual, though not 
a steady, increase of the gross returns to be shared between the 
capitalist and the labourer ; in which, from the rapid growth of the 
trade, its conditions are in a perpetual flux, and never have time to 
settle into a state of stable equilibrium, — I conceive that there will 
in general be a large margin of uncertainty as to the division of 
the returns between profits and wages, and that the precise place at 
which the line is drawn will to a very considerable extent be 
determined by circumstances which may fairly be called fortuitous, 
and may be greatly influenced by a bargain between the employer 
a.nd. the employed. When a question of thia sort arises, and is not 
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adjusted by agreement, it seems to me quite possible that a rise in 
the price of labour may be attained by temporarily withholding the 
supply, and that the rise so acquired may be permanently held — in 
other words, that a strike may be successful. 

How far in the case of an improving trade wages rise with the 
prosperity of the trade in the ordinary course of events, and without 
any such violent action as is implied in a strike, is one of the most 
difficult of inquiries, for answering which there exist, so far as I am 
aware, but few available materials. 

Mr. Felkin, in his examination before the Parliamentary com- 
mittee of 1856, on masters and operatives, had the following 
question put to him : " A great deal has been said about the strikes 
" of the operatives, have the masters ever raised the wages of the 
" operatives ?" His answer was : " There have been many cases 
" within my recollection of individual masters raising the wages of 
" their workmen." He added, following pretty much the ordinary 
views of political economists : " It is generally an individual master 
" who, by his example, or, at least, by his action, obliges another to 
" raise his wages. He cannot get his labour performed in sufficient 
" quantity or with sufficient rapidity to answer his demand, and, 
" therefore, he raises his wages, and the consequence is that the 
" other manufacturers have done the same." Mr. Donald, a 
witness before the same committee, was asked: "Is not it the 
" fact that advance of wages takes place occasionally without a 
" strike?" His reply was : "Very seldom." To the same effect 
are the observations of Mr. Godfrey Lushington, in a paper grounded 
upon information received with regard to different trades in 
Glasgow and Liverpool, and which forms part of the Social Science 
Association's report already several times referred to. He says 
that " instances are accumulated of successful efforts on the part of 
" societies to raise or keep up wages, and only very rare instances 
" are produced of a general rise without combination." On this 
point, whether wages rise in the course of events, and without 
being in the first instance forced up by a strike, or whether the 
leverage of a strike is required to give the impulse, trustworthy 
facts appear to be most desirable. 

By no means, as it appears to me, could employers more con- 
vincingly demonstrate that strikes are needless, and, therefore, a 
wanton injury to the prosperity and peace of society, than by the 
production of a sufficient number and variety of examples of wages 
being raised, or the hours of labour being reduced, otherwise than 
under the pressure of a strike, either actual or apprehended. 

VIII. 

There are many strikes of which the object is utterly unsound, 
and would alone be sufficient to condemn them to failure. Such are 
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those strikes whicli are directed against the introduction of 
machinery, and which were formerly frequent among the Lancashire 
operatives. The first narrative appended to the Social Science 
Association's Eeport of 1860, relates to an unsuccessful strike of the 
Northamptonshire hoot and shoemakers, in November, 1857, against 
the introduction of machinery for sewing the upper leathers of boots 
and shoes. Dr. John Watts states, with reference to this strike, 
that when "the shoemakers of Northampton struck against the 
" employment of the sewing machine, so strong was the sympathy 
" of the trade societies, that subscriptions were made in aid of the 
" strike from the users of the machine in Kettering, and from the 
" very machine shop in London which supplied the obnoxious 
" articles." The same author states, that " a Liverpool shipbuilder, 
" in 1859, got the copper for a ship's bottom punched by machinery 
" ready for nailing on, but his workmen struck, and obliged him to 
" set the hand punchers to work and go over the job again, as if it 
" was not already done, and to pay them for the sham." Sometimes 
the discontent that finds its issue in a strike is fostered by trade 
practices of an irritating description. The report of the Parlia- 
mentary committee on masters and workmen, of 1856, is full of 
complaints of the system prevalent in the Potteries, called " good 
" from oven," by which the workman is made responsible for the 
safety of his work until its final delivery to the master. "Those 
" whose work goes into the oven," said one of the witnesses, " are 
" subject to the loss which is occasioned by the placers ; that is, the 
" men through whose hands the work goes ; in the next place it is 
" subject to loss in the carrying it from the oven to the warehouse ; 
" in the last place, it is subject to loss in the warehouse, in the 
" emptying out of the baskets, in the ware being nipped and broken 
" one against the other. It is subject to losses all through, until 
" you get the money in your pocket for it." It is easy to under- 
stand how this system, which, though established to protect the 
manufacturer from imposition by unskilful workmen, must con- 
stantly saddle the workmen with losses which come from no fault of 
his, gives rise to constant heartburnings. So, too, Mr. Harrison 
refers to the practice in many collieries of confiscating, that is, not 
paying anything to the colliers for, any tubs which come up from the 
pit less than brimful, the dislike to which led to a strike in the 
Brancepeth collieries. But the great causes on which masters and 
men come into collision are undoubtedly the rate of wages, the hours 
of labour, including the questions of overtime and piecework, and 
the rules as to apprenticeship. 

IX. 

The history of the strike of the amalgamated society of 
engineers, in 1851, has been graphically narrated by Mr. Thomas 
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Hughes, in the often mentioned report of the Social Science Associa- 
tion. The scattered societies of workmen in the iron trade were 
united in 1851, under the name of " The Amalgamated Society of 
" Engineers, Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, and Pattern Makers." 
At the end of 1851, the society numhered 11,829 members; it 
had 121 branches in different towns of the United Kingdom; its 
income for the year amounted to 22,807?., '^^^ expenditure to 13,324?. 
It had in hand an available balance of nearly 22,000?. Prom its 
commencement it stood pledged to attempt the abolition of syste- 
matic piecework and overtime in the iron trades. On the 11th of 
July, 1851, a circular was signed by the council of the society to all 
the trades, requiring, among other things, the votes of the men to be 
taken on the subject of piecework and systematic overtime ; 9,000 
out of the 10,000 members are stated to have voted, and of those it 
is said that only 16 voted in favour of piecework and systematic 
overtime. On the 24th of November, 1851, a circular was sent by 
the council of the society to the men and the employers, which 
announced the discontinuance of systematic overtime (above the 
regular working day of ten hours) and of piecework, after the 
31st of December, 1851 ; and that when overtime was necessary, 
in consequence of breakdowns or other accidents, double charges 
would be made for time so worked over. These demands were met 
by the formation of an association of employers, which, at a meeting 
held on the 24th of December, 1851, resolved, in the event of the 
hands of any establishment going on strike, or otherwise enforcing 
the demands of the amalgamated society, on the 31st of December, 
185] , or at any subsequent period, entirely to close their establish- 
ments on the 10th of January, 1852, or within a week after the 
period at which those demands should be enforced, until the causes 
rendering that step necessary should have been removed. 

The councU of the amalgamated engineers' society now declared 
that their demands were strictly confined to piecework and overtime 
(repudiating the charge that they insisted on skilled workmen being 
employed in the superintendence of self-acting machines), and 
offered to refer the dispute to independent arbitrators. 

No notice was taken of the offer. The strike began on the 1st 
of January, 1852, and on the 10th the employers closed their 
establishments. In the first week after the lock-out the amalga- 
mated society issued an appeal to the iron trades and the public, 
asking for subscriptions, chiefly, as they stated, for the non-society 
men and less skilled labourers, who would be the sufferers by the 
oppressive measure of the masters. In answer to this appeal 
4,039?. was subscribed. Mr. Hughes states that " the society, during 
" the strike, paid to the non-society men and labourers 7,767?., the 
„ balance being taken out of the subscriptions which the trades 
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" societies sent to the council of the amalgamated society, and 
" which amounted in the whole to 4,899?." 

On the 24th of January, the masters adopted resolutions, one of 
which required that every person working in the establishment of 
any of the associated employers should sign a declaration that he did 
not and would not belong to any trade union or like society. 

In February the workshops were opened to some who would sign 
the declaration. As the funds of the amalgamated society declined, 
and it became evident that they could not continue the contest, the 
men gradually returned to work, and by the end of April they had 
almost all got back. Mr. Hughes adds, "that the saddest part of the 
" story remains. It is very difficult to ascertain the facts, but it is to 
" be feared that almost aU the masters insisted on 'the declaration,' 
" and that it was signed by large numbers of the men who did not 
" leave and never meant to leave the amalgamated society." 

It is stated that in June, 1852, the society's balance had fallen 
from 21,705?. to 1,72 iZ. The number of members which in June, 
1852, was 11,617, on the 31st of December was only 9,737 ; but at 
the end of 1858 the society numbered nearly 15,000 members: it 
had 186 branches, and, having in that year distributed 47,368?. in 
benefits to its members, it had yet a balance of nearly 30,000?. at 
the year's end. Mr. Harrison, writing in 1865, says that "the 
" engineers' union has since the struggle trebled its members, and is 
■' so strong that no contest with it would have a chance of success." 

The money-cost of the lock-out to the amalgamated society, 
according to Mr. Hughes, was 35,495?., to which sum must be added 
the amount of wages lost by the men during their three months of 
idleness before we can fairly estimate the cost to the workpeople 
only. I may here mention that the received mode of computing the 
losses of the workmen during a strike, by adding the amount 
actually expended to the loss of wages, appears to me open to con- 
siderable doubt. The money expended takes the place of part of 
the wages which would have been earned. The contributors take 
upon themselves the loss represented by their contributions ; the 
balance of the loss of wages falls upon the workmen on strike ; but 
the aggregate of the workmen's loss is, as it appears to me, equal to 
the amount of wages which would have been earned, and no more. 

So ended, to the discpmfiture of the workmen, this great 
contest against systematic overtime and piecework. 

X. 

The amalgamated society, in arguing their case, were placed in a 
great deal of difficulty by representing overtime sometimes as a 
burden, prejudicial to health, and preventing all leisure, relaxation, 
and self-improvement ; sometimes aa a privilege which ought not to 
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be conceded to any while others were unemployed. May not over- 
time, however, be fairly regarded as having a tendency to grow into 
a systematic addition to the hours of labour, through which in the 
end the working day would be lengthened without a corresponding 
augmentation of wages, and, therefore, as a thing which, though of 
course it may enable the individual labourer to increase his earnings, 
may be not unreasonably objected to ? Piecework, on the other hand, 
appears to be the only means by which superior excellence on the 
part of the workman can obtain its due reward ; and the objections 
urged against it on the part of the amalgamated engineers that, 
" whatever evils spring from men working longer hours than is eon- 
" sistent with their health and moral being, spring from' piecework 
" to the full as much as from overtime ; " that " by it men are 
" induced to work as long as exhausted nature can sustain itself; 
" and in addition it leads them to hurry over their work, and leave 
" it imperfectly finished, when defects may be concealed," appear to 
be neither well founded nor sufficient. 

Mr. Harrison, on grounds already partly indicated, considers 
that the strike of the amalgamated engineers cannot be considered 
as a real failure. He says that " the strength of the engineer's 
" union is now so well known that it never has to be exercised in a 
" trade dispute of its own;" that "for ten years it has not raised 
" wages or attempted to do so, but has prevented any fall of wages 
" and dismissal of hands, and almost all overtime, and is the most 
" important association existing in industry." 

XI. 

The history of the Preston strike in 1853, was contributed by 
Mr. James Lowe to the Social Science report of 1860. There had 
been a strike at Preston in 1836, in which the operatives had to 
yield after much suffering, and after a loss, it was said, of 107,000?. 
to the town. In 1847, a year of great distress, wages in the 
district were reduced 10 per cent., and with the return of prosperity 
it was urged that they ought to be restored to their former height. 
The Preston strike was preceded by one at Stockport, which was 
terminated by concessions made to the workmen. Then the agitation 
spread to Preston ; meetings were held, and speeches made in favour 
of the rise of 10 per cent. On the 27th of August, 1853, the 
advanced rate had been conceded to the spinners in most of the 
mills in Preston and its neighbourhood. There was, however, one 
mill in which, on a dispute of very small pecuniary importance as to 
the construction of an agreement, all the hands were turned adrift 
under circumstances productive of great irritation ; and at five mills 
(afterwards reduced to four) at which the advances to the spinners 
had been refused, the masters were under notice of a strike. An 
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agitation was on foot to procure for the weavers a similar augmen- 
tation of 10 per cent. Under these circumstances the re-organized 
masters' association of Preston published a document, dated 15th 
September, 1853, in which, referring to the circumstance that the 
men were acting under the dictates of union delegates, they declared 
their intention of meeting the strike by a lock-out. Unsuccessful 
endeavours were made at mediation, and a subscription was opened 
for the operatives. " On Saturday, the 15th of October," says 
Mr. Lowe, " the time of the notices which had been served expired, 
" and the key was turned upon a large proportion of the Preston 
" operatives ; by the end of the next week forty-five firms had 
" stopped working, and two more were running under notice. In 
" all Preston fifteen firms declared their intention of acting 
" independently. These firms continued running through the lock- 
" out. Their aggregate horse-power was about 500, and they gave 
" employment to above 3,000 hands. The horse-power stopped by 
" the lock-out was nearly 3,000, and about 18,000 hands were 
" rendered inactive. With an exaggeration, perhaps, very natural, 
" the number was variously stated at from 20,000 to 30,000." 

On the 4th of November the masters' association met and 
published resolutions, in one of which they expressed their deter- 
mination, when the time should arise for the re-opening of the mills, 
to pay the same rate of wages as before the recent advances. 
Meanwhile, subscriptions flowed in on the operatives, and by the 
middle of November reached nearly 3,000?. per week. In December 
the masters issued a notice that applications for work would be 
received, and that the mills would be re-opened when a sufficient 
number of hands should have applied. It is stated that, though the 
immediate response to this invitation was insignificant, it, never- 
theless, indirectly proved a heavy blow to the operatives by 
obliging the committee to take into pay a number of persons 
who had discontinued factory labour for years, but threatened now 
to accept work unless they were subsidised from the relief funds. 

During the winter, both sides maintained their position ; large 
subscriptions were received by the workmen, but there was great 
distress among them. The Preston masters also received assistance 
from a defence fund, contributed by other Lancashire employers by 
means of a percentage on their outlay for wages. On the 8th of 
February the masters announced their intention of opening their 
mills on the following day. This intention was carried into efiiect, 
and a certain number of workmen obtained ; a measure which also 
had an important indirect effect against the operatives by obliging 
the poor law guardians to refuse relief to persons able to work. 
Attempts were made to procure labourers from other counties and 
from Ireland ; and to protect them against the uuiouists a house was 
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fitted up for them near the railway station under the title of " The 
" Factory Immigrants Home." It does not appear that these immi- 
grants were of much use. They seem to have been mostly of the 
pauper class, wholly wanting in skill, industry, and respectability. 
Some disorders of no great magnitude were followed by a procla- 
mation against public meetings in the borough, and naturally enough 
by some " monster meetings " out of the borough ; and on the 
18th of March five of the delegates were arrested on a charge of 
conspiracy for molesting and disturbing certain persons hired by 
cotton spinners to work in their business, they having met a con- 
signment of Irish at Fleetwood and persuaded them to return. This 
roused the spirit of the workmen to a great height, and the subscrip- 
tions which had been failing were poured in with renewed abundance. 
On the 29th of March a mediation committee was formed in Preston 
with a view to reconciling masters and men, but without eifect. 
Finally, an accident brought about a termination of this most obsti- 
nate contest. The state of trade being bad, and aggravated by the 
^Russian War, the masters at Stockport withdrew the advance of wages 
which they had conceded to their workmen. Immediately the Stock- 
port operatives struck on their own account. The next week there 
was a large deficiency in the funds sent to Preston. The various 
hands on strike dropped off one by one, the throstle spinners first, 
the spinners last. On the 15th of May, 1854, the whole body of 
Preston spinners applied for work, and the strike practically ended. 
" Thus," says Mr. Lowe, " came to an abrupt but not unexpected 
" termination the Preston labour battle of 1853-54, after an obstinate 
" resistance of nearly seven months ; a contest unprecedented in 
" history, and which, if the lessons of experience be not without 
" eflfeet, will never again be repeated." Mr. Harrison, writing in 
1865, says, " it is well known in Preston that this great struggle 
" was in reality a drawn battle, which has left the union far stronger 
" than before, and has given the men a much more definite position." 
The balance sheets circulated by the different trades showed that 
they received and distributed during this great strike subscriptions 
to the amount of 105,165/. The numerous and various sources from 
which contributions were received appear from the curious list at 
the end of Mr. Lowe's report, which comprises the proceeds of a 
benefit at a riding circus at Brighton, of a concert at Belfast, and 
of two rafB.es at Liverpool. The total loss occasioned by the Preston 
strike to employers and workmen is estimated by Dr. Watts at 
627,000/., and in an article in the "Edinburgh Eeview" for July, 
1854, at 533,250/. 

XII. 

The strike of the building trades in London in 1859-60, as to 
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■which I will not attempt a consecutive narrative, finds its historians 
for the Social Science Association's report in Mr. George Shaw 
Lefevre and Mr. Thomas Bennet. It had been preceded by many 
years' agitation, and was distinctly a strike (originating with the 
carpenters and joiners) for the reduction of the hours of labour 
from ten to nine hours per day, without any reduction in wages. 
The strike, which commenced in July, 1859, was met on the part of 
the master builders by a lock-out on the following 6th of August, 
when 225 of the largest London firms, employing, it is said, 24,000 
out of 40,000 artisans, in the trade, and including every master 
employing more than fifty men, closed their shops. They were 
afterwards re-opened to men signing a declaration, pledging them- 
selves not to belong to a trade union, and, though very slowly, they 
were gradually to a great extent filled with workmen from the 
country and others who signed the declaration. Ultimately, when 
the strike was languishing, and the lock-out was confined to men 
refusing the declaration, the masters acceded to a suggestion made 
by Lord St. Leonards, that the declaration should be withdrawn, 
and that, in lieu of it, there should be hung up in the workshops 
a paper embodying the law afiecting masters and men, and conclud- 
ing with a statement that the acceptance of employment where the 
paper was hung up would be considered an admission by the work- 
man that he was not, and a declaration that during his employment 
he would not become bound to any rules depriving him or his 
fellow workmen of free liberty to accept, continue, or relinquish 
employment upon such terms as they should think fit. This put an 
end to the lock-out and strike. The last payment by the workmen's 
conference was made on the 27th of February, 1860, and, in the 
language of the historians of the strike, " the movement in favour 
" of the nine hours may be considered as from that time closed 
" or postponed." 

The sum received from other trades and expended by the 
conference of the building trades in the relief of skilled workmen and 
labourers out of work is stated to have amounted to about 23,000^., 
but " this sum," it is observed, " represents but a very small portion 
" of the losses resulting to the men from the strike and lock-out. 
" The amount of wages which was sacrificed by them would be indi- 
" cated by a sum of nearly ten times that amount, while the losses 
" entailed upon the masters by the stoppage of their trade, from the 
" loss of profits and from the failure of interest upon their capital 
" invested would be represented by an amount of great magnitude, 
" the public on their part having suffered by the stoppage of many 
" works of immediate importance, and by the interference with 
" other trades caused by the suspension of so large a branch of 
" industry as the building trades." 
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The Eegistrar-General's report for 1859 shows that the deaths 
among persons in the various branches of the building trade, espe- 
cially the deaths of children, that surest index of destitution and 
suffering, were materially beyond the average during the continuance 
of the strike. 

The agitation for nine hours' work was renewed in March, 1861, 
and met by a counter proposal for payment by the hour, which was 
unacceptable, principally, as it appears, from its depriving the men 
of the protection afforded by a recognised length of the working 
day. Another strike followed, and was protracted for fourteen 
months. Mr. Harrison, in a note appended to his paper on this 
strike, contributed to the " Transactions of the Social Science Asso- 
" elation " for 1862, states that, at the end of that period, the " men 
" resolved to return to work under the new system, reserving to 
" themselves the power of resisting any instance of an attempt 
" to use it for the purpose of prolonging the hours of labour. The 
" policy has been found effective, and the ' day ' for which they 
" contended has been eventually awarded. Thus, whatever be the 
" ostensible issue of the struggle, the real result is anything but 
" failure to the men." Writing in 1865, Mr. Harrison says, that 
" the unions of the builders in London never were so strong as they 
" are now, and the time cannot be far distant when they will attain 
" their great object — the day of nine hours' work." 

XIII. 

The claim to shorten the hours of labour is supported to a great 
extent on the same grounds as the resistance to overtime, though 
there are more solid and cogent reasons for preserving the integrity 
and certainty of the standard working day than for abridging its 
duration. As to the reduction of the working day to nine hours, it 
has been truly said to be a question of wages ; but when, it is added, 
" if you set all who work for wages to consume ten-tenths and to 
" produce nine-tenths, where is the difference to come from," I 
demur to the inference. Even on economical grounds, excessive 
hours of labour, by producing premature decay, and thus shortening 
the duration of so valuable an instrument of production as a skilled 
workman, must be detrimental to industry. Habitual exhaustion 
must be at once unfavourable to steady energy, and an inducement 
to indulge in stimulants. A workman with but very little leisure is 
hardly likely to make good use of the little he has ; and though his 
first effort must be to live out of his work, his next may feirly be 
to Uve under conditions not unbefitting a rational creature. "While 
admitting that a reduction of the hours of labour below the maximum 
consistent with the utmost efficiency of the workman's labour, is 
equivalent to a rise of wages, and can only be obtained when a 
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rise of wages is possible, I see no objection, but the reverse, to 
workmen directing their efforts rather to a reasonable and moderate 
reduction in the hours of labour than to a rise of wages. 

XIV. 

Certain rules for restricting the number of apprentices, and pre- 
venting their employment as journeymen during the continuance of 
the apprenticeship, were the cause of the strike of the flint glass 
makers, in 1858-59, an account of which was contributed by Mr. 
Godfrey Lushington to the report of the Social Science Association. 
This strike, which lasted about six months, during part of which 
about I , I oo workmen were out on strike, terminated in a compromise. 
Strict requirements as to apprenticeship are defended for their 
favourable influence on trade instruction and on the quality of work ; 
but it appears strange that, after the legal requirements as to 
apprenticeship have been removed, others should be imposed in their 
place by the voluntary action of trade societies ; and it would seem 
that such rules must have a pernicious efiect in preventing the 
transfer of labour from one branch of industry to another, and in 
hindering the workman from bettering himself by passing from the 
rank of a labourer into that of a mechanic. On the whole, though 
apprenticeship under indenture, or under general regulations, may 
be sound as a practice, it appears questionable whether it can afford a 
reasonable ground for combined workmen to make a stand upon 
against the masters, who, while industrial operations are carried on 
for their benefit and at their risk, must mainly control the arrange- 
ments and organisation of industry. 

XV. 

I win merely refer to the great strike in the Staffordshire iron 
trade in 1865. It commenced by the puddlers striking against a 
reduction of lo per cent, in their wages, and was met by a lock-out 
on the part of the masters. It is said that 200,000 persons were by 
this strike deprived of their means of subsistence. The strike, took 
place upon a falling market, and ended, I believe, by the required 
reduction being submitted to, and the men returning to work on the 
masters' terms. 

Very recently there has been a strike and lock-out in the 
Potteries, which terminated at the end of last ]N"ovember, in a com- 
promise, after (it is stated) a loss in wages of about 70,000^. It 
appears that a system of monthly notice has been substituted for 
the year's hiring, which was formerly customary in the Potteries, 
and is repeatedly referred to in the evidence taken before the 
Parliamentary committee on masters and workmen in 1856. 
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XVI. 

The great strike in the north country iron trade, which has one 
of its principal seats at Middlesbrough-on-the-Tees, after lasting for 
eighteen weeks, closed on the 23rd of last November, by the men 
returning to work at the reduction proposed by the masters. The 
" Leeds Mercury " estimates the number of workmen on strike as 
i2,ooo, and the loss in wages to the workpeople from this strike at 
i8o,oooZ., besides the loss to employers, andyast consequential losses 
to tradesmen and others. The distress arising from this strike is 
said to have been most severe, and such as to recall the Preston 
strike, with its awful attendants — fever and famine. It is said that 
men who, while in full work, were receiving from 30s. to 5Z. or 61. 
a-week, obtained from the union pittances of two, three, or four 
shillings a-week, sometimes even being limited to a single shilling. 
The want of economy on the part of highly paid workmen, such as 
those last-mentioned, by means of which, after a few weeks without 
employment, they are plunged in the deepest distress, has often been 
the subject of severe and merited reprehension. 

XVII. 

The more one considers the great and protracted strikes which 
have been rendered possible by the existing organisation of trade 
societies, the more one is impressed by the amount of loss and 
misery which such a strike occasions — to the masters disaster, 
perhaps bankruptcy, to the men privation, disease, the breaking up 
of habits and of homes, disturbance and disorganisation to the 
whole trade of the district. Such a contest has often been com- 
pared to a war, which, though the last resort for settling disputed 
rights, is itself the greatest of calamities ; and in the wars of industry 
there is this special contingency, that both parties may, without theit 
being aware of it, be fighting for the benefit of some competitor who 
wiU seize the prize for which they are contending. "While conceding 
that the power which combination confers upon the workman is 
essential to his protection, it must be earnestly desired that that 
power should rarely be called into active exertion, that its effect 
should be felt rather in promoting a peaceful solution of difficulties, 
and in averting contests, than in provoking them or determining 
their issue. That a strike should only be resorted to when all other 
means of adjustment have been tried and failed, appears not only a 
maxim of self-evident truth, but one enforced in practice by such 
tremendous penalties as to render it surprising that that which 
there are such strong reasons for preventing should so frequently 
occur. That instead of strikes being rare event= they should be 
almost chronic in so many trades and so many dis icts, must, I fear, 
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notwithstanding the marvellous growth of our industry and com- 
merce, be traceable to some serious unsoundness in the relations of 
employer and workman, the responsibility for which is not wholly on 
one side. The magnitude of the evil has naturally led to the 
endeavour to discover a remedy. 

XVIII. 

The establishment of courts of conciliation for the equitable 
adjustment of disputes between masters and workmen was regarded 
as promising great improvement, and has twice — namely, in 1856 
and 1860 — ^formed the subject of Parliamentary committees. It 
was considered that the proposed tribunals might resemble the 
French " conseils de prud'hommes," which have for many years 
acted, it is said, with the happiest effects in deciding disputes 
between masters and workmen. It was found, however, that the 
functions of the conseils de prud'hommes are of a judicial or quasi 
judicial character, extending to breaches of contract, contravention 
of trade regulations, questions as to the quality of work, and so on ; 
all matters as to which there are positive grounds for decision, and 
that they have no jurisdiction to regulate the rate of wages, or 
otherwise fix the terms of a bargain between the employer and the 
employed. The committee of 1856 expressed its opinion that it 
•would be impossible to give to any tribunal any power of forcibly 
regulating the rate of wages ; and, I think, that most people on 
reflection will agree that the machinery of arbitration is inapplicable 
to a free bargain for labour between the employer and the employed. 
Another bill for the establishment of courts of conciliation is now 
before Parliament. 

Much importance is attached to that industrial organisation 
by which the workman shares in the profits of the concern — an 
arrangement first rendered possible by the Limited Liability Acts, 
and much facilitated by the Partnership Law Amendment Act of 
1865, enabling participation in profits to exist without necessarily 
drawing after it the character and liabilities of a partner. The Messrs. 
Briggs's colliery, at Methley, near Leeds, was lately re-organised as 
a limited company, in which they retained two-thirds of the shares, 
the remaining third being offered to customers and to workmen in 
their employ. After paying a dividend of lo per cent., the surplus 
of the profits was to be equally divisible between the capitalists and 
the workmen, the moiety of the latter being again subdivided so as 
to give two-thirds to the workmen who were shareholders and one- 
third to the workmen who were not shareholders, and the distribution 
among the workmen being in rateable proportion to their wages. 
This plan has proved highly successful, being not only acceptable to 
the men, but much more remunerative to the proprietors than the 
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business before its reconstruction. A plan of the like description 
(but not, as I understand it, involving the formation of a joint 
stock company) has been proposed to their workmen by Messrs. 
Pox, Wood, and Co., of JS'ewport EoUing Mills, Middlesbrough. 
Schemes of this kind are, of course, much less removed from the 
ordinary type of industrial arrangements than co-operation properly 
so called, in which the associated workmen elect their own manager 
and hire the capital that they want, instead of themselves working 
for hire. 

XIX. 

That in one or other of its forms, co-operation is destined to play 
a great part in the organisation of industry is highly probable. It 
may even be — though of course this is a point on which it is impos- 
sible to speak otherwise than conjecturally — that the prevalence of 
strikes is itself a symptom of uneasy working towards a transforma- 
tion in the conditions of labour, through which the mass of mere work- 
men for hire will to a great extent be replaced by those who unite 
the characters of workmen and capitalists. But it must be long 
before such a change, if pending, can make any considerable progress, 
and in the meantime probably the most practical remedy against 
these violent interruptions of the tranquil course of industry will be 
found in the growth of a larger amount of candour, good temper, 
and understanding of their true relative position on the part both of 
masters and men. The evidence before the Parliamentary com- 
mittee of 1856 is full of complaints of the want of sympathy between 
employers and men, and attributes great importance even to small 
matters tending to cement a connection between them. 

XX. 

On the whole, perhaps, the following conclusions may be thought 
to be in accordance with the facts : — 

1. The single workman is, when alone, no match for his employer. 
His weakness naturally leads to his combining with others having 
the sathe interest with himself This combination may be legiti- 
mate, though not confined to the workmen under one master, but 
much more extensive in its scope. The workmen of a trade may 
fairly combine for upholding common trade interests against a 
master or any number of masters. 

2. A strike, or the fear of a strike, is the last resort of the work- 
man for enforcing a more favourable bargain with his employer. 
Without the existence of an extensive organisation, by which funds 
could be collected from workmen in employment and applied for 
the maintenance of workmen on strike, it would hardly be possible 
that a strike could be conducted to a favourable issue. Hence the 
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connection between trades unions and strikes. A strike for a rise of 
wages or reduction in the hours of labour, if made when the condi- 
tion of the trade renders such a demand reasonable, if not resorted 
to until peaceable means have failed, if carried on without violence 
or intimidation, is not necessarily to be condemned on economical or 
other grounds ; but, as it is sure to inflict great loss and distress, and 
to impede the production of the wealth on which both employers 
and workmen must live, it should be regarded as a great calamity — 
it should not be undertaken without careful consideration of the 
circumstances of the trade, nor while there is a chance that the 
dispute can be equitably settled by peaceable means. 

3. Employers must consent to abandon the autocratic view of 
the position of the chiefs of industry. They must be forbearing 
and conciliatory in their relations with their workmen. They must 
recognise in the trade union a power co-ordinate with themselves, 
and consent to regard it as representing the workmen as to those 
matters on which a workman has a right to be heard — as to his pay, 
his hours of labour, the salubrity of the factory in which he works, 
and the like ; but, on the other hand, they are not bound to admit 
of the interposition of the society as to any matters not imme- 
diately connected with the remuneration, health, and comfort of the 
workmen. 

4. Workmen, both individually and when collected in trade 
societies, must bear in mind that they have a common interest 
with their employers, as well as a separate interest. Both are 
interested in the augmentation of the trade resources which form 
the fund to be shared between them, and it is only when the 
apportionment takes place that there is room for variance. 

5. Trade unions must avoid meddling and officious interference ; 
as those whose means keep industry going, and who run the risks 
attendant on industrial undertakings, must be left to control the 
discipline of industry. They must cease to assume that there is an 
antagonism between them and the masters ; and must bear in mind 
that they are doing their constituents incalculable mischief when 
they hinder the growth and impair the prosperity of the trade to 
which they belong. They must keep to their own functions, that is, 
the protection of trade interests and the due administration of their 
common funds. Their action for political objects can only be fatal to 
their efficiency for the purposes for which they were formed. Above 
all, they must respect the freedom of others, whether masters or 
workmen. Only when they themselves abstain from coercion, and, 
relying on the free and voluntary support of their own members, 
they forbear to interfere with the liberty of others, can they expect 
to win respect or support from enlightened opinion. 



